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Reading Viticulture: 

The Social Context of the Parable of the Tenants 
in Mark and Thomas 

John S. Kloppenborg 

In his landmark book. The Parables of the Kingdom , C.H. Dodd proposed to read 
the parables of Jesus not as “allegorical mystifications” but as realistic depictions of 
Jewish Palestine, which provide “a singularly complete and convincing picture... of life in 
a small provincial town — probably a more complete picture of petit-bourgeois and peas¬ 
ant life than we possess for any other province of the Roman empire except Egypt, where 
papyri come to our aid.” 1 

For most of the parables ascribed to Jesus this approach worked admirably well. 
Dodd was able to recover a realistic story behind the sometimes-allegorized parables 
found in the Synoptic Gospels. For Dodd narrative realism, far from being an incidental 
characteristic of Jesus’ parables, was of crucial theological moment: it pointed to Jesus’ 
own convictions of the fundamental unity of creadon and of the “divineness” of the nat¬ 
ural order. Realism represented a basic point of difference with the world-disparaging 
perspective of apocalyptic: 

[T]here is no mere analogy, but an inward affinity, between the natural order and 
the spiritual order; or as we might put it in the language of the parables them¬ 
selves, the Kingdom of God is intrinsically like the process of nature and of the 
daily life of men.... Since nature and super-nature are one order, you can take 
any part of that order and find in it an illumination for other parts. 2 

The parable of the tenants, which Dodd knew only in its canonical versions 
(Mark 12:1-12 and parallels), was the parable that presented the greatest difficulty to 
Dodd’s approach. So obvious and extensive was Mark’s allegorizing that it seemed futile 
to try to recover a realistic story behind Mark 12. A generation earlier, such cridcs as 
Adolf Jiilicher 3 and Alfred Loisy 4 had dismissed the parable as a creation of the early 



1 C.H. Dodd. The Parables of the Kingdom (London: James Nisbet & Co., 1936; rev. ed. 1961), esp. 4. 10. 

2 Dodd, Parables of the Kingdom (1961), 10. Ibid., 11: ‘This sense of the divineness of the natural order is 
the major premise of all the parables and it is the point where Jesus differs most profoundly from the out¬ 
look of the Jewish apocalypses, with whose ideas He had on some sides much sympathy. The orthodox 
Rabbis of the Talmud are also largely free from the gloomy pessimism of apocalypse, and hence they can 
produce true parables where the apocalypticists can give us only frigid allegories; but their minds are more 
scholastic, and their parables often have a larger element of artificiality than those of the Gospels.” 

3 Adolf Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisrcden Jesu, 2. Aufl. (Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1910) 2:406: 
“Every original trace, every subtle psychological motivation of the tenants or the owner, all poetic fresh¬ 
ness are lacking, and the parable itself finishes oddly inasmuch as the addressees understand it and then 
attempt to effect on the speaker a murder which, as he has just explained to them, is both horrific and use¬ 
less.... Mark 12[l-8], down to the last detail, is a product of early Christian theology.” 

4 Alfred Firmin Loisy, Les evangiles synoptiques (Ceffonds, Pits Montier-en-Der: chez 1’auteur, 1907-1908), 
2:319-20: “Dans sa forme traditionnelle, l’allegorie des Vignerons parait etre un morceau apologetique 
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church: it was simply too replete with fantastic and implausible details to be susceptible 
of a realistic reading. “What landlord,” asked Jiilicher, “leases his vineyard to unreliable 
tenants without any legal guarantees when he leaves the country,... sacrifices one servant 
after another to the brutal mistreatment of those good-for-nothings without noticing the 
futility of his approach, and then, when all his servants have been murdered, offers his 
only son, when at the end of the story he still possesses both the power to dispatch the ten¬ 
ants and the desire to find yet another set of farmers?... This is a vineyard owner who is 
every bit as unlikely a person as tenants who not only withhold from the owner what 
belongs to him, but engage in meaningless provocation and calculate the murder of the 
son without taking the owner himself into account!” 5 

Dodd, however, demurred and attempted a reconstruction of a story that was “in 
its main lines natural and realistic in every way.” 6 This involved stripping the Markan 
parable of editorial accretions and reading what remained in the context of first century 
Palestine. The key to a realistic reading of the story, Dodd contended, was to see it as a 
reflection of the revolutionary ferment that had prevailed in Palestine since the time of 
Judas the Galilean in 6 ce. The parable depicted agrarian discontent caused by the ten¬ 
sions between foreign absentee landlords and nationalistic tenants. Given this line of 
interpretation, one might have expected Dodd to treat the allusion to Isa 5:1-2 as second¬ 
ary and to interpret the tenants as the heroes of the story, attempting to throw off the yoke 
of Rome. But instead Dodd read the parable through the double lens of Isa 5:1-2 and the 
context supplied by Mark 12:12, understanding the tenants as the priestly rulers who 
“refused their landlord [God] his due” and whom God, accordingly, would punish. 7 

Dodd of course not only saw that Mark 12:10-11 was an addition 8 but recognized 
in 12:5 a secondary summarizing comment. The latter, he says, strikes the reader as 
“unreal” and seems designed to be an allegorical reference to the long line of Israelite 
prophets. 9 What troubled him more, however, was the conclusion of the parable in v. 9b 
— the owner’s destruction of the tenants and his re-letting the vineyard to others. Dodd 
conceded that the statement was not detailed enough to be an obvious vaticinium ex even- 
tu of the destruction of the Temple at the end of the First Revolt. He thought that Jesus 
himself probably expected some sort of ‘disturbances’ to afflict Roman Palestine. Dodd 
concluded nevertheless that the answer in v. 9b, eAsuostcxi kcc'i aTroXeaei tous 

chrdtienne; elle accuse les memes tendances, et peut-etre appartient-elle h la meme couche de rddac-tion 
que les passages oil le Sauveur d&rit les circonstances de sa propre mort et de sa resurrection.... l’altegorie 
des Vignerons ont €t6 composes en vue de la place qui leur a dtd assignee, et pour les besoins de la thdolo- 
gie chrdtienne.” 

5 Adolf Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, 2. Aufl. (Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1910) 2:402. 

6 Dodd, Parables of the Kingdom (1961) 96 (Fontana ed., 93). 

7 Dodd. Parables of the Kingdom (1936) 126; (1961) 98 (Fontana ed., 94). 

8 Dodd, Parables of the Kingdom (1936) 128; (1961) 99: “All this progressive elaboration indicates that the 
Church... was anxious to put [the parable’s] interpretation beyond doubt.” 

9 Dodd, Parables of the Kingdom (1936) 129; (1961) 100. The reference to “Mk. xii 4” as the addition must 
be a misprint. Dodd’s summary of the original form of the parable (and his reference to the Gospel of 
Thomas in the revised edition [1961, 100 n. 2]) indicates that it is v. 5 that he treats as secondary. 
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yecopyotk Kai Sgooei tov ayireXcoua a'XXotc, was a further addition to the parable: for 
Jesus apparently was not in this habit of answering his own questions. 10 

Dodd’s reading removed some of the most obvious elements of allegory — 
vv. 5, 9b, 10-11. The excision of v. 5 with its reference to the murder of “many others 
had the effect of relieving one of the improbabilities that Jiilicher had stressed, that the 
owner would hardly have sent his son when previous envoys had not only been rebuffed 
(vv. 3-4) but actually murdered (v. 5). But Dodd never quite freed himself of allegory; as 
long as the text of Isa 5:1-7 was present, a set of allegorical equations was inevitable. 
Moreover, Dodd supposed that the son of the parable was to be thought of as the “suc¬ 
cessor of the prophets”; 11 hence the issue of the owner's motivation in sending the son 
was immediately subsumed in a second-level theme of God’s sending the prophets to 
Israel. The motivations of the owner, now understood to be God, could no longer be 
reducible to the possible motivations of an actual Palestinian landowner. In an effort to 
avoid allegorization, Dodd fell back into allegory. 

Joachim Jeremias’ de-allegorization of the parable went beyond Dodd’s efforts. 
In the first editions of Die Gleichnisse Jesu (1947; 1952; 1954, ET 1955) Jeremias, like 
Dodd, concentrated on the canonical versions of the parable, since the Gospel of Thomas 
was not easily available until the late 1950s. Jeremias seems to have regarded the quota¬ 
tion of Isa 5:2 as secondary, for he suggested that Luke 20:10-12, which lacks most of 
Isaian elements, retained “the features of a simple story.” 12 The role of the son, though it 
might appear an extravagant element in the story and included for christological purpos¬ 
es, was merely part of the escalating narrative logic designed to underscore the depravity 
of the tenants who first abused the owner’s slaves and finally killed his son. Besides, 
Jeremias says, an original Palestinian audience would not have identified the son as a mes¬ 
sianic figure since there was no evidence that the title “Son of God” was applied to the 
Messiah in Palestinian Judaism. He agreed with Dodd that Mark 12:10-11 was added to 
the parable to compensate for the lack of a reference to the resurrection of Jesus, and sug¬ 
gested that the qualification of the son as ayairnTOC is probably a first allegorical trace. 
The tenants’ violent behavior, however, seems quite in line with what could be surmised 
of the political situation of first century Palestine. Citing Dodd, Jeremias suggested that 
most of the Galilee — including the northwest shore of the Kinneret and the “Galilean 
uplands” (Upper Galilee?) — was parceled out to foreign landlords in the form of lati- 
fundia. 13 It is essential, claimed Jeremias, to realize that the landlord is living abroad 

10 Dodd cites no parallels at this point but perhaps had in mind Luke 10:36 or Luke 16:20 (neither of which 
he discusses). 

11 Dodd, Parables of the Kingdom (1936) 131; (1961) 101. 

12 Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (London: SCM Press; New York: Charles Scnbner s Sons, 1955 
[from Die Gleichnisse Jesu. 3. Aufl. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1954]) 56. Later (p. 124) 
Jeremias seems to suggest that the Isaian allusions were original. 

13 Jeremias (Parables of Jesus [1955], 59 n. 47) cites the Zenon papyri as evidence of foreign ownership of 
lands in the Galilee (PSI VI 594 [261-246 B.C.E.]). He took Josephus’ reference to an impenal granary lion 
Kaisams siton ) at Gush Halav (Life 71) to imply that the surrounding villages belonged to imperial 
domains. 
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(Mark 12:1 Kai aTTsfinMnoev) anc * thus probably a foreigner. Hence, the parable reflect¬ 
ed the “revolutionary attitude of the Galilean peasants towards the foreign landlords.” 14 

The main obstacle to Jeremias’ realistic interpretation, namely the tenants’ 
expectation of “inheriting” by killing the son, was overcome by the ingenious suggestion 
that the tenants had in mind a law according to which the estate of an intestate proselyte 
could be appropriated by a claimant who was already occupying it. 15 Hence, Jeremias 
suggested, the tenants believed that the son's appearance implied that the owner was dead 
and that by killing the heir, the property was rendered ownerless and therefore suscepti¬ 
ble to usucaption. 

Despite the seemingly realistic reading that Jeremias supplied, his interpretation 
seems counterintuitive. Taking the mention of opponents in Mark 12:12 as a reliable 
index to the original audience and intent of the parable, Jeremias proposed that it func¬ 
tioned both polemically and apologetically. It amounted to an attack against Jesus’ priest¬ 
ly opponents, and the parable “vindicate^] the offer of the gospel to the poor.” 16 Yet 
nothing in the parable or its context suggests that the “others” of 12:9b are to be equated 
with the poor. And the legal principle that Jeremias invoked as the key to understanding 
the tenants’ actions is, to say the least, a footnote to Mishnaic law. There is no reason to 
believe that it was in force two centuries prior to the codification of the Mishnah or that 
Sadducean rulers, to whom the parable is supposedly addressed, would have acknowl¬ 
edged it as a valid principle of law. 17 

There are several other problems with Jeremias’ reading. First, the verb 
diroSqpETv, while conveying absenteeism, implies nothing about the owner’s ethnicity or 
even his present location. Second, there is nothing to indicate that the owner was a pros¬ 
elyte and hence the Mishnaic ruling that Jeremias cites is of doubtful relevance. Finally, 
since Jeremias wishes to read the owner as God and the killing of the son as the 
“rejection of God’s definite and final message,” 18 it is odd that he suggests that the owner 
is also a foreign absentee landlord. 


14 Jeremias, Parables of Jesus [1955], 58. 

15 Jeremias, Parables of Jesus [1955], 59, citing m. B. Bat. 3.3: “When one lays claim to the estate of a prose¬ 
lyte, then if [the claimant] locked it in or fenced it in or made any breach whatsoever, this is considered 
valid usucaption.” See further, b. B. Bat. 53a-55a; b. Gift. 39a. 

16 Jeremias, Parables of Jesus [1955], 60. Jeremias cites Matt 5:5, Matthew’s redaction of Q's beatitudes, as 
his basis for this suggestion. 

17 Although the halakic views of Sadducees are only dimly known, it is doubtful that they would have 
embraced the rabbinic interpretation of Num 5:8, which deals with restitution for a wrong where the in¬ 
jured party has no go’el (redeemer or kinsman). The rabbis, arguing that no Israelite lacked a kinsman, con¬ 
cluded that Num 5:8 must refer to a proselyte who died intestate ( b. B.K. 109a; cf. m. B. Bat. 3:3 [above n. 
15]). At Qumran ( CDC 9:13-16) Num 5:8 was interpreted without any reference to proselytes; see 
Lawrence H. Schiffman, Sectarian Law in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Courts, Testimony and the Penal Code 
(Brown Judaic Studies 33; Chico, Calif.: Scholars Press, 1983), 118-119. 

18 Jeremias, Parables of Jesus [1955], 60. 
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By the time of the revised edition of Die Gleichnisse Jesu , 19 Jeremias had access 
to the Gospel of Thomas, whose version of the parable ( GThom 65) lacked both the Isaian 
allusions in 12:1 and 12:9 and a parallel to Mark 12:5. This encouraged Jeremias to think 
that the Isaian allusions — both the elaborate description of the establishing of the vine¬ 
yard in Mark 12:1 and the question and answer in 12:9 — were secondary additions. 
Mark 12:5b, which caused Juiicher such difficulties, was also an expansion, 20 and 
Jeremias even toyed with the possibility that Luke’s version of the story is an independ¬ 
ent tradition, similar to that found in the GThom 65. 21 But apart from these adjustments, 
Jeremias maintained the other features of his earlier interpretation: the owner was a for¬ 
eign absentee landlord and the tenants intended to avail themselves of the law of adverse 
possession ( usucaptio ). Curiously, while he excluded both the Isaian allusions, by virtue 
of which the owner could be identified with God, and 12:9, which speaks of the transfer 
of the vineyard to “others,” Jeremias still maintained that the parable vindicated God’s 
offer of the gospel to the poor. For despite his exclusion of the Isaian allusion, Jeremias 
assured his readers that the audience would connect the parable with Isaiah 5:1-7 on the 
basis of the mention of a “vineyard.” Hence, he brings back what he had just excluded 
and makes Isaiah 5:1-7 determinative for the parable’s original meaning. 

Mark and Thomas: A Comparison 

The version of the parable in the Gospel of Thomas, discovered twelve years 
after Dodd’s 1935 monograph, seemed to confirm many of his conjectures about the sec¬ 
ondary nature of vv. 5 and 9b in Mark, and Jeremias’ suspicions that the Isaian allusions 
belonged to a later stratum of interpretation. Indeed the importance of Thomas is that it 
appears to provide another “window” on the development of the parable. Even if Thomas 
lacks some of the elements that Juiicher found incredible, it remains to be demonstrated 
that the story as preserved either in Thomas or Mark is realistic. In this paper I will argue 
three theses: first, that the basic story elements common to Mark and Thomas are sus¬ 
ceptible to a realistic reading once the realities of land tenure in the first century C.E. and 
the particularities of the practice of viticulture are sufficiently understood. Second, that 
the elements peculiar to Mark present serious obstacles to a realistic reading and in the 
end appear to belong to a coded discourse not about viticulture but about God’s relation¬ 
ship to Israel and her leaders. That is, details such as a newly planted vineyard com¬ 
manding rent, the tenants’ belief that they could inherit through murder, and the owner’s 
use of violence at the end of the parable when in the middle he seemed unable to enforce 
his claims are difficult or impossible to read as if they might well occur in the course of 
the leasing of an actual vineyard. It makes no sense to try to read them realistically, any 

19 Joachim Jeremias, Die Gleichnisse Jesu, 8. Aufl. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1970), ET: The 
Parables of Jesus, revised edition (London: SCM Press; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1972). 

20 Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus [1972], 71. 

21 Affirmed also by Ernst Bammel, “Das Gleichnis von den bosen Winzem (Mk 12,1-9) und das jiidische 
Erbrecht,” RIDA 6 (1959), 11-17, 12 n. 6; John A.T. Robinson, “The Parable of the Wicked Husband-men: 

A Test of Synoptic Relationships,” NTS 21 (1975), 443-461; and James D. Hester, “Socio-Rhetorical 
Criticism and the Parable of the Tenants,” JSNT 45 (1992), 27-57, 32 (who affirms this thesis tentatively). 
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more than it does to interpret the details of Matthew’s parable of the Wedding Banquet 
realistically, where servants sent to invite people to dinner are murdered. Such details 
make sense only if they belong to a meta-level of discourse about God's relationship with 
Israel. Finally, I will suggest that the story common to Mark and Thomas has the charac¬ 
teristics of those of Jesus’ parables from the Synoptics which are regularly regarded as 
authentic and which concern reversal of status. I will identify seven key elements in the 
two versions of the story. First, I argue that Mark and Thomas share four presumptions 
about the agricultural economy of Roman Palestine; second, I argue that there are three 
details present in Mark but missing in Thomas. 

It can be shown that Mark and Thomas share four presumptions about the agri- 
cultural economy of Roman Palestine: 

1. Both Mark and Thomas take for granted a system of land tenure in which pro¬ 
ductive land — or at least some of it — was held by large-scale owners. The wealth and 
status of the owner is implied in Mark’s version by his use of multiple slaves to commu¬ 
nicate with his tenants and, in particular, by his ability to dispatch the refractory tenants 
at the end of the story. These details make sense only if Mark imagined a landlord of some 
wealth and power. And it is this assumption that made possible Mark’s identification of 
the owner with God via the allusion to Isa 5:1-7. 

In the case of Thomas, the use of slaves as intermediaries also points to an owner 
of some wealth. The more important detail in Thomas, however, has to do with the 
description of the owner. The opening line contains a small lacuna which might be 
restored as Np(l)M6 NXPH[CTO]C, “a good man,” as Guillaumont and Layton have done, or 
following Dehandschutter, 22 as Np(l)M6 NXPH[CTH]C, “creditor” or “usurer.” 23 The latter 
restoration is clearly preferable, for GThom 65 belongs to a triad of parables the Rich 
and Foolish Farmer (GThom 63), the Feast (GThom 64) and the Tenants (GThom 65) — 
where in each instance, figures who seek or possess wealth or who strive for status among 
their peers through status-displays at banquets are criticized and their pursuits lampooned. 
The restoration NP(DM6 NXPH[CTO]C (“good man”) makes no sense in this context, but 
Npo)M6 NxpH[CTH]C connects the protagonist of GThom 65 with the figures of the two pre¬ 
ceding parables, who rely on, and are disappointed by, their wealth and status. 

2. Second, and following from the first observation, the parable takes for grant¬ 
ed that it was normal for large-scale landowners not to cultivate their own lands directly. 
Such absentee landlords used slaves, free employees, or tenants (or some combination of 
the three) to operate their holdings. Both versions of the parable, moreover, assume that 

22 Boudewijn Dehandschutter. “La parabole des vignerons homocides (Me., XII, 1-12) et I’^vangile selon 
Thomas,” in L'evangile selon Marc: tradition et redaction, ed. Maurits Sabbe; (BETL 34; Leuven: Leuven 
University; Gembloux: Duculot, 1974), 203-219, here 218. 

23 This restoration has been adopted by Berliner Arbeitskreis and is printed in the 15th edition of Aland’s 
Synopsis Kurt Aland, Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum. Griechische Vier-Evangelien-Synopse. 15th ed., 
revised (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1996), 536. See also Stephen J. Patterson, The Gospel of 
Thomas and Jesus (Foundations & facets: Reference series; Sonoma: Polebridge Press, 1993), 142. 
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owners normally communicated with their employees or tenants through agents, typical¬ 
ly near harvest time, but also, as we shall show, at other crucial phases in the agricultural 
year such as pruning, grafting, and transplantation. 

3. Third, although understanding the parable does not require the reader to 
assume that Palestinian tenants revolted in the ordinary course of things, still less that they 
killed or injured their landlord's agents, the parable does take for granted that certain 
forms of conflict between landlords and tenants were endemic to agricultural relations. 
Although the specific situation of the parable might be unique, it is important to notice 
that the narrative logic assumes that the conflict between the landlord and the tenants 
could be negotiated and overcome. For it is only on this assumption that the succession 
of agents makes any sense, and it is only on the reasonableness of the belief that disputes 
could be resolved with the right strategy that the sending of the son is intelligible. 

4. Finally, Mark and Thomas agree that the final step in debt recovery involves 
the son of the owner whom, the owner supposes, the tenants will respect. The son, more¬ 
over, is the owner’s heir, evidently his sole heir. The latter point is made clear by Mark 
12:6, eti eva eIxev, uiov ayaTrqTov, which underscores the fact that he had only one 
agent left to send, a beloved son, who, as it turned out, was also the heir. Thus the death 
of his son would leave the owner without an heir. 

The owner’s belief that his son might be successful when his slaves were not, and 
the fact that his son was also an heir are unproblematic if they are interpreted as part of a 
coded narrative about God’s relationship to Israel or her leaders through a messianic fig¬ 
ure. The owner’s decision to send his son into a situation of homicidal conflict is not the 
mad act of a human parent; it is to be read as part of the Deuteronomistic view of history, 
according to which God sent prophets to recall Israel to faithfulness, in spite of the fact 
that many of these envoys suffer persecution. Mark’s account further develops this part 
of the narrative by attributing to the tenants the curious belief that they might gain the 
inheritance for themselves by killing the heir. Since vineyard Israel is regularly said to be 
God’s inheritance, 24 at the level of a coded narrative the tenants’ actions and beliefs stand 
for Mark’s view that the rulers’ actions against Jesus amounted to rebellion against God 
— a typical motif of Deuteronomistic theology — and a futile attempt to seize what was 
God’s possession. And although the son/heir is murdered in the story, the appended say¬ 
ing predicts the vindication of this “rejected stone” (12:10-11). 

In Thomas, the owner’s beliefs about the likely success of his son in debt recov¬ 
ery and the son’s status as the heir are not made part of the fabric of Deuteronomistic the¬ 
ologizing, but serve instead to underscore the folly of the usurer, who not only loses his 
land — the basis of wealth and status in the ancient world — but his heir, that is, his abil¬ 
ity to perpetuate his name. 

24 Israel as God’s inheritance: Pss 47:5; 68:10; 78:55, 71; 79:1; 105:11; 135:12. The vineyard of Isaiah 5 is 
said by the Isaiah Targum to be God’s “inheritance” ( Tg . Isa. 5:1), and the pseudo-Philonic Liber An- 
tiquitatum Biblicarum tractate repeatedly refers to Israel as a ‘vineyard’ that is God’s inheritance (12.8; 
18.11; 30.4; 39.7). 
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There are three details present in Mark but missing in Thomas. 

1. Mark’s scenario involves the man planting a vineyard (12:1) but somewhat 
later expecting payment in the form of crop shares (12:2: iva trapa tcov yecopycSv Xa(3q 
cxtto tc3v KapircSv tou dpirEXcovos). As will be shown below, the payment of rent in 
the form of crop shares was quite unexceptional. But since a new vineyard did not pro¬ 
duce fruit for at least the first two or three years of its existence and did not achieve full 
productive capacity for five years, it would be absurd to expect rent from tenants. Indeed, 
they were normally paid some form of wages for their labour and only after the vineyard 
began to produce was this arrangement replaced by a crop-share or rental agreement. 
Accordingly, one must conclude either that Mark’s scenario is incoherent as a realistic 
story due to the introduction of Isa 5:1-2 (the only element to suggest that the vineyard in 
question was newly planted), or that the audience would automatically assume a three or 
four year hiatus between the initial planting in 12:1 and the harvest of 12:2, or that the 
several sendings of the servants represents two or three successive years. 

2. The Markan tenants offer an explanation of their action, Seuts aTTOKTEivcopev 
auTOV, Kai fipcSv eotcxi q KXqpovopia (12:7), the first three words echoing the words of 
Joseph’s brothers in Gen 37:20. If this declaration is taken as part of Mark’s coded dis¬ 
course about Jesus, it is unproblematic: an allusion to the attempt on Joseph’s life sets the 
stage in Mark’s story for the eventual vindication of the son/stone in Mark 12:10-11, and 
the tenants’ stated intent to have the inheritance for themselves belongs to Mark’s descrip¬ 
tion of the conflict between Jesus and the priestly rulers. 

If taken as part of a realistic story, verse 7 expresses the tenants’ belief that the 
death of the heir would permit unrelated persons to gain ownership or control of the land. 
There are two ways to take this statement. Either the tenants’ belief has no basis in law 
and the audience would perceive it as a groundless hope. But in that case, the conclusion 
of Mark’s story in v. 9b (the destruction of the tenants) is superfluous, since it would be 
already clear from 12:7 that the tenants’ plan could not possibly succeed. Alternatively 
their belief might have some reasonable basis, which in that case would require explica¬ 
tion. 


3. The final detail, also missing in Thomas, concerns the owner’s use of self-help 
in recovering control of the vineyard (v. 9b). As a coded story about God’s dealings with 
Israel, this detail is unproblematic, since the Tanak regularly depicts God as able to act in 
defense of his interests. As an element of a realistic story, however, Mark 12:9b presup¬ 
poses a belief that self-help is justified and normal in the circumstances described by the 
parable. This detail must also be examined in the light of what is known of self-help in 
ancient legal arrangements. 

Let me examine each of these seven elements in order. 
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Elements Common to Mark and Thomas 

1. The Development of Large Estates in Jewish Palestine 

Beginning in the First Temple period and continuing in the Second, we may 
observe a pronounced shift in the patterns of land tenure from smallholders producing the 
Mediterranean triad of grain, grapes and olives for subsistence, to royal domains and other 
estates oriented to large-scale production and export crops. 

Shim‘on Dar’s survey of vineyard installations in Western Samaria confirms the 
general shift toward larger estates. During the early Early Iron age vineyard plots ranged 
from 1-10 dunams (0.10-1.0 hectares) with almost two-thirds in the 1-5 dunam range, 
each with its own field tower. 25 Several family plots were served by a small common 
press with a capacity of between 1,000 and 4,000 litres. Thus the small producer could 
process his harvest in a few days and then vacate the press for another user. 26 By Iron 
Age II and continuing into the Hellenistic period, much larger treading floors made their 
appearance with reception tanks of 13,000-17,000 litres and storage tanks holding up to 
35,000 litres. 27 In the same period the beam press came into use, capable of processing 
large amounts of oil and wine. 28 Such installations point to a shift to much larger estates 
or very large communal operations. 

By the Hellenistic period the creation of large estates was in full swing. As the 
Zenon papyri show, during the mid-third century B.C.E. Ptolemaic officials controlled 
significant tracts of land, fanning these by means of tenants (and probably slaves). 
Apollonios, the dioiketes of Ptolemy II Philadelphos, owned several estates, including one 
at Beth Anath, somewhere in the Galilee. Ptolemaic administrative apparatus had been 
imposed on the region, with a “village renter” (kcomomioQcottis) responsible for tax 
assessments, an archive containing records of rents and taxes paid, and a senior official 
responsible for a number of estates in one region with the authority to appropriate harvests 
as he saw fit. 29 

The papyri from the Zenon archive evidence the creation of large estates dedi¬ 
cated to the production of single export crops. PSI VI 554 (258 b.c.e) describes a situa¬ 
tion in the Galilee of a Ptolemaic estate worked by local tenants and producing several 
crops — certainly wine and figs, but apparently also wheat. 30 A second letter, dated only 

25 Shim‘on Dar, Landscape and Pattern: An Archaeological Survey of Samaria 800 B.C.E. — 636 C.E., BAR 
international series 308 (Oxford: B.A.R., 1986), 64-65. 

26 Das, Landscape and Pattern, 148. 152, 154. 

27 Dar, Landscape and Pattern, 149, 151. 

28 See David Eitam, “Olive Presses of the Israelite Period,” Tel Aviv 6 (1979) 146-55: on latifundialization, 
see Marvin L. Chaney, “Systemic Study of the Israelite Monarchy,” Semeia 37 (1986) 53-75; idem, “Bitter 
Bounty: The Dynamics of Political Economy Critiqued by the Eighth-Century Prophets,” in The Bible and 
Liberation: Political and Social Hermeneutics (2nd revised edition; ed. Norman K. Gottwald, and Richard 
A. Horsley; Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1993), 250-63. 

29 See PSI VI 554 (258 b.c.e.) where the tenant farmers complain about rent or taxes which, they claim, had 
been unfairly levied. Melas, a Ptolemaic official, had confiscated the grape harvest for his workers in the 
city. 

30 PSI VI 554.14 mentions a tax or rent assessment in Kopoi ( kors), a dry measure, suggests that grain (or 
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a few months later, describes the conversion of this property 31 into a large wine-growing 
estate. PLond VII 1948 (257 B.C.E.), a letter from Glaukias, the supervisor of Apollonios’ 
holdings in Palestine, assures the dioiketes that the estate at Beth Anath was now planted 
with 80,000 vines. To judge from figures for vine density from the Ptolemaic and 
Imperial periods, 32 80,000 vines would require an estate of about 55 hectares (550 
dunams), far larger than the 1.0-10.0 dunam vineyards of Iron Age Israel and twice as 
large as the ideal 100 iugera (=24.87 ha. or 248.7 dunams) vineyard mentioned by patri¬ 
cian authors such as Cato (de Agri cultura , 11-13). 

That Glaukias’ letter is not an anomaly but rather evidence of a consistent 
policy of intensive exploitation of the land is shown by two other pieces of correspon¬ 
dence from the archive. PCairoZ IV 59816, written the same year (257 b.c.e.) by one of 
Apollonios’ agents, complains to the manager of Apollonios’ 10,000 arourae (2756 ha.) 
estate in the Fayum that not all of it has been cleared and sown and admonishes him to 
hire sufficient labourers to clear the brushwood and complete the planting. Ten thousand 
copper drachmae had been made available for the completion of these tasks — an extraor¬ 
dinary sum given that contemporary evidence of wage structures indicates a daily wage 
of only 1 obol (1/6 drachma) per day for the tasks of woodcutting, leveling and burning 
weeds and half that wage for hoeing and planting. 33 Two years later Apollonios wrote to 
Zenon informing him that he had sent him 10,000 vineshoots and 1500 vinecuttings to be 
planted in the estate at Philadelphia ( PCairoZ II 59162 = PZenonPestman 26). These doc¬ 
uments make clear Apollonios’ intention to obtain the maximum yield from his gift estates 
in Egypt and his possessions in Palestine. 

How much of the land in Ptolemaic Palestine was still farmed by smallholders is 
impossible to determine. PSI VI 554.21-23 indicates that a few of Apollonios’ tenants 
possessed vineyards of their own. But it seems a reasonable surmise that the growth of 
Ptolemaic estates would have come at the expense of smallholders and that smallholders 
would have occupied more marginal properties, the most productive plots being divided 
among Ptolemaic elite. Moreover, the labour requirements of the large estates inevitably 
drew laborers away from smaller and poorer farms. To employ the calculus offered by 
Roman agricultural writers such as Cato, the estate at Beth Anath would have required at 
least thirty-two full-time laborers. 34 But this figure is probably itself too low. Cato’s cal- 

possibly figs) was involved. LI. 20-23 mention wine production and 1. 30 adds another complaint regard¬ 
ing the payment of part of a crop of figs. 

31 Although the location of the property mentioned in PSI VI 554 is not stated, the official (Melas) resident at 
the estate in PSI VI 554 is also named as the official in charge of the estate at Beth Anath in PLond VII 
1948. Victor Tcherikover (“Palestine under the Ptolemies,” Mizrciim 4-5 [1937] 45) identifies the property 
mentioned in PSI VI 554 with that of PLond VII 1948 “with entire certainty.” 

32 PKoln III 144.27-28 estimates 400 vines/aroura, while Pliny (Hist. not. 17.171) and Columella (De re rusti- 
ca 3.13.2-3; 5.3.2-3) suggest figures in the range of 494-1256 vines/aroura, though Pliny also notes that 
some vinedressers allow 20 pedes (5.92 m.) between rows for plowing, which would reduce the density to 

196-314 vines/aroura. 

33 See PLond VII 1957 (256 B.C.E.) and PCairoZ IV 59748 (256 b.c.e.). 

34 Cato estimates that a 100 iugera vineyard would require sixteen labourers — a vilicus , a housekeeper, ten 
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dilations, as Duncan-Jones points out, 35 do not take into account many variables, such as 
soil conditions and special labour needs. Such considerations are of special relevance 
when it comes to vineyards: the Zenon papyri show that day laborers (epycxTai) were reg¬ 
ularly hired for periodic tasks such as clearing brushwood, weeding, burning weeds, hoe¬ 
ing and pruning, 36 especially during the vintage period when treaders were needed in sig¬ 
nificant numbers. 37 These special needs could double or treble the “normal” work force 
for short periods of time, occupying the entire population of a small village. 

By the early Roman period literary sources indicate the existence of substantial 
Herodian estates, some confiscated from Hasmonean predecessors and other rivals. 38 
Many private estates existed: Josephus owned estates near Jerusalem and after the Revolt 
in the coastal plain; 39 Ptolemy, a friend of Herod, owned an estate including the village of 
Haris ( Apous) in Samaria; 40 Herod’s governor in Idumaea, Costobar, owned an estate 
there; 41 Crispus, a former eparch of Agrippa II, had estates in the trans-Jordan; 42 and 
Agrippa’s lieutenant Philip son of Jakimus controlled villages near Gamala. 43 That Herod 
considered vast portions of Jewish Palestine, Idumaea, Gaulanitis and the Hauran his own 
possession is indicated by his settlement of veterans in the region around Samaria- 
Sebaste 44 and Gaba Hippeon in the western Jezreel, 45 and by his transfer of three thou¬ 
sand Idumaeans to his lands in Trachonitis and the Hauran as a measure against Arabians 
there who had proved less than docile tenants. 46 

labourers, a teamster, a mule driver, a willow-worker and a swineherd (Cato, de Agri cultura 11.1). Martin 
Hengel (“Das Gleichnis von den bosen Weingartnem, Me 12:1-12 im Lichte der Zenonpapyri und der rab- 
binischen Gleichnisse”, ZNW 59 [1968] 13) suggests 25 laborers for the Beth Anath estate, on the assump¬ 
tion of a 17 hectare vineyard. 

35 Richard Duncan-Jones, The Economy of the Roman Empire: Quantitative Studies (Cambridge: Cam-bridge 
University Press, 1974), 327-333. 

36 e.g., PLond VII 1957; PCairoZ IV 59748; 59827. 

37 Dar ( Landscape and Pattern, 154) adopts the figure (from traditional pressing techniques used in the 
Hebron hills) of one worker able to press 800-1000 kgs. in a 9 hour day (yielding 500-600 litres of wine). 
Using the average yields given by Columella {De re rustica 3.3.3.3: 7-8 cullei/iugerum to 10-15 cullei/ 
iugerum), R.J. Forbes ( Studies in Ancient Technology [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1955-1964] 3:120: 10,000-20,000 
litres/ha.), and Dar (ibid., 154: 30,000-50,000 kgs./ha.), the Beth Anath estate (of 55 ha.) would produce 
between 810,000-1,730,000 litres of wine, requiring between 55-100 treaders (assuming a 30-day vintage 
period). 

38 Josephus, Ant. 17.305-307. According to Life 119 Queen Bernice owned villages in the neighbourhood of 
Besara (=Beth She ‘arim) and Herod’s sister Salome owned Yavneh and its surrounding region and 
Phasaelis and Archelais (in the Jordan valley) {Ant. 18.31-32). 

39 Josephus, Life, 422, 429. 

40 Josephus, Ant. 17.289; War 2.69. 

41 Josephus, Ant. 15.264. 

42 Josephus, Ufe 33. 

43 Josephus. Life 47. 

44 Josephus, Ant. 15.296. In War 1.403-405 Josephus states that Herod settled six thousand colonists, giving 
them allotments of the most productive land. 

45 Josephus, War 3.36; Life 115. Gaba Hippeon (el Harithiyeh; map reference 160236), founded by Herod to 
settle cavalry veterans might be identical with Gabae Philippi (Tel Shosh, Mishmar ha-Emeq; map ref. 
163224), founded by Marcus Philippus, governor of Syria in 61/60 B.C.E. See Yoram Tsafrir, Leah Di 
Segni, and Judith Green, Tabula Imperii Romani Iudaea Palestina: Eretz Israel in the Hellenistic, Roman, 
and Byzantine Period, Map and Gazetteer (Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humani-ties, 1994), 
125, 126. 

46 Josephus, Ant. 16.282-85, 291-92. 
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Archaeological surveys confirm the general tendency towards larger agricultural 
installations during the Second Temple period. In Western Samaria farmsteads appear that 
distinguish clearly between the owner’s residence and housing for labourers. Heavily for¬ 
tified farmhouses with large towers are also in evidence. All are located near good soil 
(but on hilltops, probably for defensive advantage), and controlled larger blocks of land 
(40-70 dunams [4-7 ha.]). The organization of these farms, each with a central fortified 
farmhouse and smaller houses on the fringes of the farmstead, suggests that the estate was 
controlled by a well-to-do military settler but cultivated by tenants. Finally, excavations 
in Samaria, the Sharon Plain, and Judaea reveal large farms, requiring a labour force of 
several dozen workers, with buildings resembling Roman villas, having large pressing 
installations and mills, storerooms and workshops. 47 Such farms grew the standard triad 
of Mediterranean crops and were located sufficiently near to major roads to permit the 
transport of the crops to market. 48 

On the basis of both literary and archaeological evidence, one may surmise that 
from Iron Age II onwards there was a steady accumulation of land, first by royal 
domains, 49 and then by veterans and other beneficiaries of Ptolemaic, Seleucid, 
Hasmonean, Herodian, or Roman patronage. 50 Collaterally, of course, such accumulation 
of land was at the expense of smallholders, and meant a shift in the patterns of labour from 
freehold family farms to tenancy, slavery, and day labour. It is not clear that large estates 
completely displaced smallholders, but it seems fair to suppose that the majority of the 
best lands were held by the elite and cultivated by slaves or tenants. 51 

47 Dar, Landscape and Pattern, 1:10-12 (on large farmhouses); 1:12-16 (on military settlements); 1:20-21 (a 
large Hellenistic period farmstead, possibly a royal estate, with tenants living on the fringes of the farm¬ 
stead); 1:23-32 (on large farmsteads resembling Roman villas); Shim ‘on Applebaum, “Royal and Imperial 
Estates in the Sharon and Samaria,” in Judaea in Hellenistic and Roman Times: Historical and 
Archaeological Essays, SJLA 40 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989), 97-110. 

48 Shim ‘on Applebaum, ‘The Roman Villa in Judaea: A Problem,” in Judaea in Hellenistic and Roman 
Times: Historical and Archaeological Essays, SJLA 40 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989) 124-131, discusses villae 
from the Hellenistic and early Roman periods at Nahalat Yehudah, Kefr Jun (east of Tel Aviv), ‘Emeq 
Hepher, Hirbet Moraq, and Mesillot (in ‘Emeq Beth She ‘an). 

49 See Shim ‘on Applebaum, “Judaea as a Roman Province: The Countryside as a Political and Economic 
Factor,” ANRW II.8 (1977) 355-96. 

50 For example, Ramat Hanadiv, located at the southern end of the Carmel ridge, contains has two areas of 
interest: a Roman-Byzantine site (at Horvat *Aqav) with two estate manors superimposed. The earlier of 
the two was an L-shaped fortified farmhouse (2800 m 2 ) from the early Roman period (I b.c.e.-I c.e.) and 
abandoned in the mid-I c.e. (presumably at the time of the First Revolt). It contains a large tower, wine 
and olive presses, a threshing floor, store houses, and a sit-up bath. Its Jewish character is suggested by the 
presence of a plastered stepped pool (miqweh). A smaller villa rustica (23.4 x 22 m) was built in the 
Byzantine period (V-VI1 c.e.) and contained stables, wine storage, a courtyard and a second floor, proba¬ 
bly for living quarters. The second area is Horvat ‘Eleq, containing a fortified complex from Herodian 
period with a columbarium, bathhouse, pool, aqueduct, and agricultural installations, and a nearby spring. 
See Yizhar Hirschfeld, Ramat Hanadiv Excavations: Final Report of the 1984-1998 Seasons (Je-rusalem: 
Israel Exploration Society, 2000). 

51 Heinz Kreissig, “Die Landwirtschaftliche Situation in Palastina vor dem jiidischen Krieg,” Acta Antiqua 17 
(1969) 232 thinks that estate-held land exceeded freehold land in the Galilee and in parts of Judaea (espe¬ 
cially the Jordan valley); similarly, Willy Schottroff, “Das Gleichnis von den bosen Weingartnem (Mk 
12,1-9 parr.). Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Bodenpacht in Palastina,” ZDPV 112 (1996) 23; Shim ‘on 
Applebaum, “Economic Life in Palestine,” in S. Safrai and M. Stem, ed.. The Jewish People in the First 
Century, CRINT 1/2 (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1976), 656-64. 
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Thus the first detail of the Parable of the Tenants seems perfectly in accord with 
what we otherwise know of Jewish Palestine. 

2. Absenteeism 

Several features of ancient viticulture made it a uniquely complicated social and 
economic locus. First, the large-scale viticulture oriented to export crops that was prac¬ 
ticed in the Hellenistic and Roman periods was highly labour-intensive, indeed, the most 
labour intensive of ancient agricultural activities. Not only did vines require a larger num¬ 
ber of permanent workers than cereal and fruit crops, but a vineyard also depended on the 
availability of a large pool of seasonal labour at the times of pruning, hoeing, and vin¬ 
tage. 52 


Second, viticulture required specialized labour in the form of competent vine¬ 
dressers. Unskilled vinedressers could ruin the vines, which represented a substantial cap¬ 
ital investment, which were perennial, and which took several years to bring into produc¬ 
tion. Incorrect pruning and improper fertilizing and irrigation would decrease yields. In 
addition, the installations associated with a vineyard — field towers, fences, vine sup¬ 
ports, and water wheels 53 — required constant maintenance if the vineyard was to remain 
productive. A neglected vineyard, says Columella, “use(s) up many days of toil and put(s) 
a constant drain on the coffers of the proprietor” (De re rustica 3.3.5). 54 

Third, few large scale owners it seems had the skills required to operate a vine¬ 
yard, at least if documents from Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt are a guide. The Zenon 
papyri include dozens of documents pertaining to viticulture, but in virtually all cases, 
skilled employees or tenants of Apollonios and Zenon, who communicated with these 
employees by means of letters or local agents, operated these vineyards. In other cases, 
vineyard owners — often recipients of cleruchic lands — leased their vineyards to vine¬ 
dressers who could properly care for them. 55 Because of the specialized labour involved 


52 See PMich III 200 verso , a wage account of a vineyard belonging to Eirene, showing payments for 160 
man-days for vinedressers in a thirty-day period, and many more labourers and slaves. 

53 Mentioned in m. Mo ed Qat. 1:1. 

54 Compare PCairoZ III 59367.37-38, where Zenon warns one of his agents to stop two of his vinedressers 
from abandoning their lease “so that so great a sum of money should not be lost.” 

55 E.g., PEnteuxeis 65: Marres, a woman in Magdola, who operated a vineyard by means of employees or ten¬ 
ants; PMich X 601: a tenant (?) writing to the owner concerning interference by tax-farmers; PGurob 8: a 
letter from the manager of a vineyard belonging to an absentee military officer; PRyl IV 583: lease of a 
vineyard belonging to a military officer; PKoln III 144: lease of labour in a vineyard belonging to an archi - 
somatophylax and strategos; BGU IV 1122: lease of labour in a vineyard near Taphilis by an Alexandrian; 
BGU IV 1119: lease of labour in a vineyard near Kanobos by two Alexandrians; POxy XLIX 3464: vine¬ 
yard in the Arsinoite nome but owned by an Oxyrhynchite; PHarris I 137: leases of three vineyards in 
Sinary and Seryphis; POxy XIV 1692: lease of a vineyard near Talao by an ex-gymnasiarch of 
Oxyrhynchus; PBerlLeigh I 23: sublease of a vineyard in Theadelphia [Fayum] belonging an Alexandrian 
governor; POxy XLVII 3354: lease of vineyard in Nomou Epioikiou belonging to the daughter of an 
Oxyrhynchite official; POxy XIV 1631: lease of a vineyard in Tanais belonging to an Oxyrhynchite; PSI 
XIII 1338: lease of a vineyard in a village near Oxyrhynchus belonging to an Alexandrian matron: CPR 
XVIIA 6: lease of a vineyard near Sarapieion belonging to the strategos of the Hermopolite nome. 
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in viticulture and the fact that the owners tended not to be vinedressers, absenteeism 
seems to have been the norm. 

POxy XIV 1631 (280 c.E.) illustrates this point. The owner of the vineyard, 
Serenus (who also bore the Graeco-Egyptian name Sarapion), an Oxyrhynchite, leased his 
small vineyard in Tanais (15 km. from Oxyrhynchus), to a father and son from 
Oxyrhynchus and a villager from Tanais. He also owned wheat producing land near 
Mermertha in the Upper toparchy, 22 km. from Oxyrhynchus (POxy XIV 1689). But 
Serenus himself leased land for green vegetables in Paimis (POxy XIV 1646), situated 
next to Oxyrhynchus. The simplest explanation of this complex arrangement is that 
Serenus, an Oxyrhynchite, preferred to lease farm land near Oxyrhynchus and to lease out 
his two more distant properties. In the case of the vineyard, there was an additional rea¬ 
son for a lease: he needed specialized labour skills that he himself did not possess. And 
despite the extremely modest distance between Oxyrhynchus and Tanais, Serenus used 
agents to supervise the vineyard work (POxy XIV 1631.30). 

Thus the picture painted by Mark and Thomas in their parable seems perfectly 
consonant with what we otherwise know of ancient viticulture: it was more the rule than 
the exception for an owner to lease his or her property to vinedressers. Of course, some 
smaller producers might have owned and operated their own vineyards. But the wealthi¬ 
er the owner, the less likely it would be for her or him to be present on the property. 

3. Conflictual Relations 

Agonistic personal relations characterize mediterranean society, and there is no 
reason to exempt labour relations in general from such conflict. Special features of viti¬ 
culture made conflict far from unusual. 

First, beginning with the foundation of the Hellenistic kingdoms in the East, the 
demand for wine rose steadily. It is not that wine consumption was rare earlier, only that 
the foundation of Greek and later Roman cities in the East brought with them both the elite 
patterns of sociability, where wine was consumed in substantial quantities, and the insti¬ 
tution of the local taverns. In some locales such as Egypt, Macedonian settlers introduced 
wine into a large beer-drinking culture, and by the late third centuiy B.C.E. much of the 
Fayum was covered in vineyards. 

By early the Imperial period, Rome was a prodigious consumer of wine. The 
taverns of the urban poor and tables of the elite represented an estimated annual con- 
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sumption of 1.1 billion litres, 56 drawing their supplies not only from the Alban hills, 
Campania, and Latium, but also from Spain and other part of the Empire. The discovery 
at Monte Testaccio of a mound of broken amphorae almost 50 metres in height and rep¬ 
resenting forty to fifty million amphorae (with a capacity of 2.25 billion litres) attests to 
Rome’s voracious appetite for wine. 57 The enhanced demand for wine accounts in part 
for the phenomenon, mentioned above, of the creation of vineyards and the conversion of 
oth^' agricultural lands for viticulture. 58 

Second, legal and economic factors made viticulture an attractive pursuit for the 
gentry. In Egypt, and perhaps in Palestine when it was under Ptolemaic control in the 
third century B.C.E., land that was planted to vines became the hereditary property 
(iSioKTTiTOS yfj) of its cultivator, a strong incentive to viticulture. 59 Additionally, pro¬ 
ductive vineyards yielded significant volumes of wine, which sold for prices substantial¬ 
ly higher than grain. By the second century B.C.E., viticulture was recognized as the most 
profitable of agricultural pursuits, 60 and even if, as seems likely, profitability declined 
somewhat in the first centuries B.c.E. and C.E. (especially on estates worked by slaves), 61 
it is clear that vines still returned higher profits than cereals. 62 This is especially the case 
in tenancy arrangements (as distinct from slave-run villas), where typically the lessor 
retained two-thirds of the harvest and shouldered the taxation and capital costs, and the 
lessee was responsible for all of the labour costs, including the hiring of seasonal labour 
for pruning, hoeing, and the vintage. 


56 Tenny Frank, Rome and Italy of the Empire (An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, 5; ed. Tenny Frank; 
Baltimore; Johns Hopkins University Press, 1940), 220. 

57 Cedric A. Yeo, “The Development of the Roman Plantation and Marketing of Farm Products,” Finan- 
zarchiv n.F. 13(1951-1952), 342. 

58 Cato (De agri cultura 57) lists wine rations for workers as follows; in the three months after the vintage, 
workers can drink the afterwine (made from husks); in the fourth month. 2.5 congii per month (8.1 litres); 
in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth months, 5 congii per month (16.2 litres); in the remaining four 
months, one amphora per month (ca. 22 litres). This amounts to 7 quadrantals (amphorae) per year. 10 if 
the laborer is doing heavy work. 

59 Mikhail I. Rostovtzeff, Studien zur Geschichte des romischen Kolonates, Archiv fur Papyrusforschung, 
Beiheft 1 (Leipzig and Berlin; B.G. Teubner, 1910), 17-18. See PPetrie 11 30. 

60 Cato, De agri cultura 1.7. 

61 Peter Gamsey, and Richard Sailer, The Roman Empire: Economy, Society and Culture (London; Duck¬ 
worth; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987), 59. 

62 The debate turns mainly on an evaluation of Columella’s calculations of the profitability of vineyards (De 
re rustica 3.3), which reports a 34% annual return. Moses I. Finley, The Ancient Economy , Sather classical 
lectures 43 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1973; 2d. ed. 1985), 117 pointed out that Columella’s 
figures neglect to take into account various capital and maintenance costs, and Richard P. Duncan-Jones, 
The Economy of the Roman Empire: Quantitative Studies (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni-versity Press, 1974), 
44-59 recalculates Columella's figure, placing the actual return at 7-11%. This still places viticulture in a 
significantly higher profit range than cereal production, which returned 2-3% (ibid., 51). A. Carandini. 
“Columella’s vineyard and the rationality of the Roman economy.” Opus 2/1 (1983) 177-204, points out 
some of the capital expenses excluded by Columella are reasonably excluded, since the estate may have 
existed for over a century” (194). See the discussion in Tim Unwin, Wine and the Vine: An Historical 
Geography of Viticulture and the Wine Trade (London and New York: Routledge, 1991), 107-10. 
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Third, much of the product was transported to nearby cities or shipped by sea to 
the cities along the Mediterranean coast. This is indicated by the distribution of vineyards 
in Jewish Palestine. Although we have no survey of vineyards as such, a recent survey of 
large rock-cut wine presses indicates that concentrations existed around Jerusalem and 
Gaza, in the Sharon plain (near the coastal cities), in the Carmel (i.e., near Ptolemais- 
Akko), in the Upper Galilee (i.e., near Tyre), and in the environs of Sepphoris, and 
Tiberias. 63 Because the cost of overland transport was high, wine-producing areas had to 
be sufficiently near, either to the points of consumption to make overland transportation 
economical, or to seaports such as Caesarea Maritima. 64 Thus the pattern of wine press¬ 
es seems consistent with the supposition that the wine from these presses was at least 
mainly intended to transport to the consuming cities and the ports on the coast. 65 

The intrinsic value of the grape harvest, coupled with its high profitability, export 
demands, absenteeism, and the singular importance of competent vinedressers combined 
to provide the ingredients for various forms of labour conflict. 

One of our earliest documents of viticulture in third century b.c.e. Palestine con¬ 
cerns the protests of tenants whose grape crop was confiscated by a senior official who 
had obligations in “the city,” either Tyre or Ptolemais 66 In a third century c.E. letter, ten¬ 
ants from Hermopolis complain that they had been expelled from their lease on a pretext 
so that the owner did not have to pay them their wages 67 Neither of these phenomena, 
however, seems to have been very common. It was not in the interest of landowners to 
abuse their tenants since tenants were able to appeal to the courts, and because the stabil¬ 
ity of landlords’ incomes depended on a reliable supply of tenant workers. 68 


63 Rafael Frankel. Wine and Oil Production in Antiquity in Israel and Other Mediterranean Countries 
(JSOT/ASOR Monographs 10: Sheffield, UK: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999) 141: the Ayalon press (with 
a fixed screw and a square mortice) is found in the Carmel, on the coast, near Jerusalem, and in the Lower 
Galilee (one in the Golan) but not in the Upper Galilee (111 examples); 144, 166: the Hanita press (with a 
fixed screw and a closed dovetail mortice) occurs in eastern and western Upper Galilee (close to Tyre) and 
the Golan; 147: plain and slotted rollers occur in the Carmel and western lower Galilee; and 151: composite 
wineries are found near Tyre, in the western lower Galilee (near Ptolemais-Akko), near Caesarea Maritima, 
and near Jerusalem and Gaza. 

64 On the cost of overland transport, see Moses I. Finley, The Ancient Economy (Sather classical lectures 43; 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1973), 126: ‘The ox was the chief traction animal of antiquity, 
the mule and the donkey his near rivals, the horse hardly at all. All three are slow and hungry. The trans¬ 
port figures in Diocletian’s edict of maximum prices imply that a 1200 pound wagon-load of wheat would 
double in price in 300 miles, that a shipment of grain by sea from one end of the Mediterranean to the other 
would cost less (ignoring the risks) than carting it seventy-five miles.” 

65 That wine was also imported into Roman Palestine is shown by the presence of Italian wine amphorae at 
Herod’s palace at Masada. 

66 PSI VI 554. The tenants complained that the harvest had been ruined by a lack of water, and what had 
been harvested was immediately confiscated by the estate manager, who pointed out that some of the ten¬ 
ants owned their own vineyards. 

67 CPR XVIIA 6. 

68 See Dennis P. Kehoe, “Legal Institutions and the Bargaining Power of the Tenant in Roman Egypt,” APF 
41 (1995). 232-262. 
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More common by far are complaints by tenants of late payment or nonpayment 
of wages. The Zenon archive is a particularly rich source of such correspondence, and 
often the tenants make thinly veiled threats to neglect or abandon altogether their work if 
the wages are not paid. 69 Given the importance of expert care for vineyard, the threat was 
no doubt often effective. 70 

Both the owner and other lessors could suffer from incompetent labour. A sec¬ 
ond-century c.E. lawsuit was brought by a tenant who leased a vineyard neglected by its 
previous tenants and who apparently found himself liable for work that he had not expect¬ 
ed and which would reduce his own income. 71 

The vintage period was an especially tense time since, from the landlord’s per¬ 
spective, it was when tenants might secret away some of the crop, and from the tenants’ 
perspective, it was a time when the crop could be pilfered by thieves. Hence, agents of 
the landlord were often present at harvest time, and sometimes the landlord stationed a 
“late summer guard.” 72 From the Zenon archive there are several requests from tenants 
that Zenon send more guards lest the crop be stolen, 73 and one document anticipates some 
form of violence at harvest time, perhaps from neighbors or the pickers (PSI IV 345). 
Some leases require the tenants to sleep in the drying room with the grapes until they are 
taken to the press. 74 Thefts of crops, iron tools, vine shoots (a particularly valuable prod¬ 
uct of vineyards) and vine supports are reported, and one papyrus details the injuries done 
to a guard as he attempted to prevent a theft (PGurvb 8). 75 Harvest time might also bring 
interference from tax collectors who could stop the harvest and pressing until the taxes 
(normally the landlord’s responsibility) were paid or sureties given. 76 

Finally, overt acts of aggression are attested: of tenants being prevented from 
entering their vineyards by neighbors, 77 of deliberate damage to the vines and vineyard 
equipment, 78 of illegal occupation of vineyards by others and the expulsion of the tenants, 
again normally about harvest time. 79 


69 PZenPestm 37; PSI IV 414; PS I IV 421; PLond VII 2061; PCairoZ III 59317; PZcnPestm 52. 

70 Compare BGU II 530. where a father begs his son to come to assist on the farm, since he has been unable 
to find a tenant to lease it and is still responsible for taxes. POxy XIII 1590 is a letter requesting the recipi¬ 
ent to persuade two irrigators to take over the lease of a vineyard because the writer (owner) is in need of 
money. In POxy XLI 2979 a tenant tells a perspective lessor to hurry up and offer a lease, “since others are 
also pressing me. but out of choice I prefer you.” 

71 POxy IV 707. 

72 POxy IV 729.10 (oircopo^uXa^). 

7 3 PSI IV 345; PCairoZ III 59329; PCairoZ IV 59610. 

7 « POxy IV 729.25; POxy XLVU 3354.18. 

75 PMich I 63-64; PGurvb 8; PSI IV 393; POxy XX 2274. 

76 PMich X 601. 

77 PCairoZ III 59367. 

78 PEnteux 65; PMich V 229; SB XVI 12524. 

79 PCairoZ III 59624; POxy XLIX 3464; PCairoZ II 59179. 
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Thus conflict seems to be part and parcel of ancient viticulture. To be sure, noth- 
ing of the scale of violence described in the Parable of the Tenants is attested. On the 
other hand, lesser forms of violence were common, and the papyrus record evidences a 
system of conflicting interests of the owner, who wished to maximize profit and maintain 
stable production, and of the tenant, who required a stable income, security for his crop, 
and freedom from various forms of interference. 


4. Sending the Son 

The scenario outlined by the Parable of the Tenants for settling landlord-tenant 
conflict has the ring of verisimilitude. From what has been said above, it is clear that it 
was normal for landlords to attempt to settle problems by the use of agents, local or oth¬ 
erwise. The Zenon papyri attest to the large network of Apollonios’ agents in Egypt and 
Palestine. 

In cases where disputes were protracted, a normal strategy would be to send 
agents of increasing status. Thus in attempting to recover a debt from a village chief in 
Palestine. Zenon sent one of his senior assistants, Straton, to be accompamed by a local 
agent (PCairoZ I 59018). Interestingly in this case, even this strategy did not work. 
Straton and the local agent were thrown out of the village. In another instance, however, 
Straton successfully intervened in the recovery runaway slaves who had been apprehend¬ 
ed in Idumaea and were being held by some slave dealers. 

The final stage in the parable’s strategy involves the sending of the owner’s son. 
Exegetes from Julicher to Tolbert 80 found it impossible to interpret this literally; it would 
have been an act of parental madness. But such a view neglects the role of status displays 
in the ancient Mediterranean. The son’s appearance was intended as a social trump car , 
the owner’s confident appeal to the sharp differences in social status between the tenants 
and the owner. Large landowners and their families not only came from a higher class 
normally the bouletic class 8 ' - they dressed and carried themselves in such a way as to 
exhibit social power. 82 Personal presence manifested personal power. 83 

Thus, the economic and social assumptions that Mark shares with Thomas are all 
capable of a realistic interpretation, even if some of the details show a measure of hyper¬ 
bole. The wealth of the landowner is completely in keeping with Mediterranean economic 
patterns during the early Roman period; absenteeism seems to have been the norm rather 
than the exception when it came to viticulture; labour conflict was, if not endemic to viti- 


w Mary Ann Tolbert, Perspectives on the Parables (Philadelphia: Fortress Press. 1979), 236. 

81 Jane Rowlandson. Landowners and Te,rants in Roman Egypt: 7 he Sodol^r/onro/Agncn/mren, the 
Oxvrhvnchite Nome (Oxford classical monographs; Oxford and New York: Clarendon Press. 1996), 1 5. 

82 On the anthropology of clothing, see Justine M. Cordwell. and R.A. Schwarz, <ed.). 77,e Fabncs of Culture: 
The Anthropology of Clothing and Adornment (The Hague: Mouton. 1979). 

83 See in general. Ramsay MacMullen. “Personal Power in the Roman Empire. AJP 107 (1986) I - 5- . 
"[The llite] wore items of clothing that indicated their rank, and expressed it also through gait, bearing, 
expression, and a general air of noli me tangere (514). 
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culture, then at least unexceptional given the high profits that were at stake, and the vari¬ 
ous threats to the incomes of both owner and tenants; and conflict resolution typically 
involved a graduated scale in which forms of social power were applied. The surprise of 
the parable is not that conflict erupted, but that it erupted with such vehemence; the sur¬ 
prise of the parable is not that the owner sent his son, but that this strategy failed as mis¬ 
erably as his earlier attempts. 

Elements Peculiar to Mark 

Three details in Mark are missing from Thomas’ version. In each case I shall 
argue that the detail is not susceptible to a realistic interpretation and belongs instead to 
an allegorical coding of the parable, a coding that is in all likelihood secondary. 

1. A New or Producing Vineyard? 

The scenario envisaged by Mark is complex and confused, for his account begins 
with the planting of a vineyard (v. 1) but quickly modulates into a story of rent refused 
and withheld (vv. 2-5). The problem is obvious, for a newly planted vineyard would not 
yield any crop for the first two years, and a minimal crop in the next two, coming into full 
production only the fifth or sixth year. Indeed Ptolemaic tax law recognized this by 
exempting newly planted vineyards from taxation for five years and imposing a reduced 
rate for the next three years. 84 In the case of leases of newly planted vineyards, leases 
took the form of leases of viticultural labour (dpTTEAoupyiKa ipya) that paid wages to 
the cultivators 85 or, if the vineyard was in its fourth or fifth year and was therefore pro¬ 
ducing, charged a gradually escalating rent. 86 

Biblical law, endorsed in Rabbinic literature, worked by a different logic but the 
outcome was similar. Lev 19:23-25 declares newly planted fruit trees, including newly 
planted vineyards, to be forbidden (‘ orlah ) for use for the first three years, redeemable in 
the fourth, and permissible to eat in the fifth. 87 Since a vine produced practically nothing 


84 PTebt I 5.93-98 (118 b.c.e.). The tax on new vineyards was apparently calculated on a two-year average, 
and producing vineyards on a three-year average. PCairoZ II 59236 is a letter disputing the method of 
assessment on a vineyard that has been in production for four years (i.e., it is in its sixth year). The owner 
wants it assessed as if it is a producing vineyard, and thus include the third (low yield) harvest along with 
the slightly higher fourth and fifth year harvests to arrive at the average, rather than merely averaging the 
fourth and fifth years. 

PKoln III 144 (152 b.c.e.); BGU IV 1122 (13 b.c.e.); PO.\y IV 707 (136/7 c.E.); POxx IV 729 (137 c.E.); 
PBerl-Leihg I 23 (252 c.E.). 

86 PColZenon II 79. 

87 Lev 19:23: “When you come into the land and plant all kinds of trees for food, then you shall regard their 
fruit as forbidden; three years it shall be forbidden to you, it must not be eaten. 24 In the fourth year all 
their fruit shall be set apart for rejoicing in the LORD. 25 But in the fifth year you may eat of their fruit, 
that their yield may be increased for you: I am the LORD your God.” Josephus, Ant. 4.226-227: “When a 
man plants a piece of land, if the plants produce fruit before the fourth year, let him neither cull the first- 
fruits of God nor enjoy it himself; for this fruit has not been borne by them in season, and what nature has 
forced untimely is befitting neither for God nor for the use of the owner himself. But in the fourth year let 
him reap all the produce, for then it is seasonable, and having gathered it in let him take it to the holy city 
and there expend it along with the tithe of his other fruits, in feasting with his friends, as also with orphans 
and widows. In the fifth year he shall be at liberty to enjoy the fruit of his planting.” 
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in the first two years and only a minimal crop in the third and fourth, the result was the 
same as Greek practice: tenants cultivating a newly planted vineyard could not expect to 
pay rent but would have to be paid wages. 88 

Few authors who suppose Mark to be a realistic story face this problem. One 
who does is J.D.M. Derrett, 89 who argued (a) that the tenants were “almost certainly 
‘ arisim that is, cultivators who were paid a fixed percentage of the harvest; 90 (b) that 
since the vineyard did not produce usable grapes for the first four year, the owner must 
have agreed to pay the tenants for their labour; 91 (c) that the landlord also insisted on tak¬ 
ing a percentage — Derrett arbitrarily assumes one-tenth — of the other products of the 
vineyard, normally vegetables; 92 and (d) that the succession of servants in Mark 12:2-4 
represent two attempts at the time of the first and second yearly harvests to obtain his por¬ 
tion of the vegetables. Derrett then assumes, without any real warrant, that the owner had 
not paid the tenants for their expenses and so, when the first servant appeared, they beat 
and stripped him as a way of underscoring their protest. 93 The following year they beat 
the second servant as a repudiation of the landlord’s claim to produce. 94 

None of this is probable. First, it makes no sense to argue that the tenants of a 
newly planted vineyard were sharecroppers (‘ arisim) since there was no crop to share. As 


88 w. ‘Or. 1:8: “Defective grapes, grape pips, grape skins, wine [made] from them, the rind of a pomegranate 
and its young bud, walnut shells and fruit pits are forbidden [for use] and [the restrictions of] ‘orlah, the 
Asherah, and the Nazirite vow. But they are permitted under [the prohibitions of] the Fourth Year. And 
fallen unripe fruit is forbidden in all cases [under the prohibitions of ‘orlah, the Fourth year, the Asherah 
and the Nazirite vow].” M. Pe’a 7:6: ‘The house of Shammai says, ‘The produce of the vine in its fourth 
year of growth is not deemed holy, and so is subject to both [the law of] the separated [grape] and [the law] 
of defective clusters and the poor redeem [the produce of such vines ] for themselves’. But the House of 
Hillel says, [‘Since the produce of a vine in its fourth year of growth is holy, the poor have no share in it 
and so] all [of the produce may be taken by the householder] to the winepress [and then he brings the wine 
to Jerusalem]’.” 

89 J. Duncan M. Derrett, “Fresh Light on the Parable of the Wicked Vinedressers,” RIDA (3e s6rie) 10 (1963) 
11-41; repr. as “The Parable of the Wicked Vinedressers.” in Law in the New Testament (London: Darton, 
Longman & Todd, 1970), 286-312. (All citations are from the original publication). 

90 See m. Pe’a 5:5. The ’aris is contrasted with the hoker or shoker who is paid a fixed amount for work. 

91 Derrett, “Fresh Light,” 18-19. Derrett (ibid., 20) supposes that the owner would also have undertaken to 
reimburse the tenants for “capital expenditures, e.g., for propping the vines, during the first two years, af¬ 
ter which owner and tenant would share the cost of capital expenditure equally between them.” He cites m. 
B. Mes. 9:1 for support: If one leases a field from his neighbor... all is determined by local custom. And 
just as they divide the grain, so they also share in the straw and stubble. And just as they divide the wine, 
so do they share in the shoots and the reeds. And both supply the reeds.” Derrett misunderstands the 
nature of this mishnah, which concerns the sharing of the products of a vineyard, which includes vine 
shoots and reeds. The last sentence presumably means that the lessee provided half of the reeds from the 
reed plantation, also part of the lease. 

It was usual in the case of new vineyards for the lessor to supply the reeds and binding material ( PCol - 
Zenon II 79.9; BGU IV 1122.17-18; POxy XIV 1692.16-17). 

92 Derrett, ibid., 22. 

93 Derrett, ibid., 24: “[F]ar from admitting that they owed the owner anything they actually claimed that he 
was indebted to them — which, as we have seen, was far from impossible, on the contrary most likely.” 

94 Derrett, ibid., 26: “[T]he fight was not necessarily a sign of ill-will but of sincerity.” 
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indicated above, the normal form of contract for new vineyards as a “lease of viticultural 
labour” in which the lessees received wages for their work. 95 


Second, Derrett seems to believe that the tenants in such an arrangement could 
afford to “live cheaply” on the vegetables that were customarily intercultivated among the 
vines. 96 But an examination of contemporary leases indicates that tenants regularly 
incurred major expenses in the care of vineyards, including the cost of reeds for vine sup¬ 
ports, fertilizer, irrigation, and wages for the day-laborers who did the hoeing, winter 
pruning and weeding. In such cases it was customary for the landlord to advance these 
costs, as occurs, for example, in POxy IV 729 (137 C.E.). The Zenon papyri provide ample 
attestation of vineyard managers warning Zenon that failure to advance the payments for 
laborers and suppliers would result in the labourers abandoning their work and the sup¬ 
pliers reneging on their contracts. 97 The result would inevitably be catastrophic for the 
vineyard. 


As agricultural writers such as Cato and Columella make clear, neglect of a vine¬ 
yard was a costly mistake for the owner. Given what we know of ancient viticulture, 
Derrett’s owner is an amateur or a fool, and would have quickly discovered that he owned 
a vineyard ruined by inadequate capitalization and attention, and tenants who had aban¬ 
doned their lease along with the day-labourers that normally worked along with tenants. 

In sum, the scenario that Mark proposes, of a newly planted vineyard that some¬ 
how requires rent, cannot be rescued by Derrett's ingenuity. One can speak of a newly 
planted vineyard, which, contrary to expectation, fails to produce quality grapes, as is the 
case with the vineyard of Isaiah 5; or one can speak of a producing vineyard whose ten¬ 
ants refuse to pay rent, as in GThom 65. But Mark, who combines these two scenarios, 
produces a hopeless incoherence. 


95 S.R. Llewelyn, “Self-Help and Legal Redress: The Parable of the Wicked Tenants,” in New Documents 
Illustrating Early Christianity. Vol. 6: Inscriptions and Papyri First Published in 1980-81 (North Ryde, 
NSW: Australia, Macquarie University 1992), 86-105, 96 suggests that it would be more sensible for the 
owner to enter into a labour contract (citing m. B. Mes. 9:1, which deals with contract labourers) “thereby 
not relinquishing possession for a set period and incurring the possible and no doubt also foreseen risk?” 
This represents a slight misunderstanding of Egyptian labour contracts, at least, which took the form of a 
“lease” of agricultural labour where the lessee “received” (EKAapfidveiv) the land in order to perform a 
specified task, and was required by the lease to return (airoSouvai, rrapaSiSovai). See, e.g., PCairoZ II 
59182. Klyne R. Snodgrass (“Recent Research on the Parable of the Wicked Tenants: An Assessment,” 
Bulletin for Biblical Research 8 [1998] 187-216, 196) argues that “the parable narrative specifies neither 
the kind of contract nor the length of time. It merely gives an account of those who do not deliver the fruit 
when they are supposed to.” But this misses Llewelyn s point entirely, which is that the cultivators of a 
new vineyard have no product to deliver. 

96 Derrett, “Fresh Light.” 17; similarly Klyne R. Snodgrass, The Parable of the Wicked Tenants, WUNT 27 
(Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1983), 34. For examples of intercultivation, see PCairoZ III 
59300; 59329; PRossGeorg II 19. In PSI IV 414 a vinedresser complains that his salary had not been paid 
in full and he had no vegetable garden on which to rely. 

97 PZenPestm 37: gardeners threatening to abandon their work; PCairoZ V 59827: a manager requests re¬ 
imbursement for monies expended on pruning; PCairoZ III 59377: tenants complain about Zenon's failure 
to provide a loan for water and point out that this has resulted in no crop. See also PMich X 601: a suppli¬ 
er refuses to bring a vine cutting unless he is paid. 
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someone else and makes no effort to dispute this use. Debate erupted in rabbinic circles 
in the third century C.E. as to whether one year of usufruct or three years of usufruct con¬ 
stituted a sufficient basis for a claim of hazaqah and whether it mattered that the owner 
was resident in the same district that his or her land lay. 104 These debates belonged to the 
period when increasingly burdensome taxation and liturgies drove landowners to flee, 
thus exposing their holdings to occupation. The basic issue, however, turns on whether 
the owner had the ability to register a protest and the circumstances under which that 
protest was deemed valid. In the case of Mark’s parable, it is hard to sees how, on Derrett’s 
reconstruction, the owner’s attempts to obtain rent did not amount to an assertion of his 
rights as an owner. Under these conditions, a claim of hazaqah was surely vacuous. 

Second, although we do not know the state of Palestinian law on this point prior 
to the third century C.E., the Mishnah explicitly excludes tenants (‘ arisim) from laying 
claim to property on the basis of adverse possession. 105 The reason for this is obvious: if 
tenants were eligible to claim hazaqah , no owner, especially no owner of a new vineyard, 
could afford to lease out property for fear of it passing from his or her ownership. This, 
plainly, is not the way in which Palestinian or Egyptian agriculture operated. We have 
other lease agreements from the early second century 106 and no indication that the 
landowners feared that tenants would seize their property. 

It is not that we do not have cases of (what from the landlord’s perspective was) 
illegal possession: but where we have such instances, it was normal for the landlord 
immediately to register a protest with the court. 107 Such a protest would secure the land 
against usucaption, provided of course that the landlord could prove ownership in the first 
place. 


The whole of Derrett’s case rests on the supposition that three years has elapsed 
between Mark 12:1 and 12:4. This is not an especially probable conclusion: on the one 
hand, a lessor who had been refused rent, especially in a violent manner, would not like¬ 
ly have waited an entire year for the next attempt. On the other, we know of landlords 


l04 See Daniel Sperber, “Flight and the Talmudic law of Usucaption: A Study in the Social History of Third 
century Palestine,” RIDA <3e sdrie> 19 (1972) 29-42. 

105 As Sperber, “Flight and the Talmudic law of Usucaption,” 36 points out, in Yerushalmi there is a dispute 
between Babylonian and Palestinian scholars as to whether a temporary tenant (as contrasted with a perma¬ 
nent tenant) can validly claim possession. In y. B.B. 3:5.11 the Babylonian sages argue that the temporary 
tenant ('aris le’sha’ah ) has a valid claim to possession, which presumes that the owner was in a position to 
register a protest. The Palestinian scholars R. Yohanan and R. Simeon b. Laqish denied this, and in doing 
so, according to Sperber, “are calculated to protect the interests of the absentee land-lord in hiding” (37). 

106 5/6 Nahal Hever 42. 44 (Yigael Yadin, “Expedition D: The Cave of Letters,” IEJ 12 [1962] 227-257 [nos. 
42, 44]); PMur 24b; Magan Broshi, “Agriculture and Economy in Roman Palestine: Seven Notes on the 
Babatha Archive,” IEJ 42 (1992) 230-240. 

iwpCairoZ II 5919 (255 b.c.e.); PCairoZ III 59624 (ca 250 b.c.e.); PEnteuxcis 65 (221 b.c.e.); POxy XUX 
3464 (54-60 c.E.). 
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who carried their tenants’ debts (i.e., non-payment of rent) for several yea*,' 08 but there 
is no indication that they were at all in fear of losing their property on this account. 

As with Derrett’s explanation of the lease (above, no. 1 of the three elements 
unique to Mark), so his account of the Markan tenants’ beliefs about inheritance is incred- 
ibk As far as we can determine, the belief articulated by the Markan tenants does n 
correspond to any known ancient legal procedure for obtaining land. It is an element of 
the IX that is not susceptible to a realistic reading - unless we read it as the tenant 
having an unrealistic belief. Precisely as an unrealistic belief it belong!> to Ithe• m*a4evel 
of Mark’s discourse, which concerns the attempts of humans to usurp God s inheritance, 

Israel. 

? Self-Help and the Owner’s Actions 

1 The final detail peculiar to Mark’s account is the owner’s action m recovering 
control of the vineyard. To those who read the story through the lens of God s destruc- 
Tn of Isaiah's vineyard (Isa 5:5-6), it seems almost self-evident that the owner would 
retaliate in this fashion, destroying the tenants and re-letting the v.neyard to othersjn 
legal terms, however, this amounts to self-help - the satisfaction of a real or pretended 
claim without the permission of the opponent and without the intervention of a court. 

Self-help was not permitted in Graeco-Egyptian law.'» We have a few instances 
where persons who engaged in self-help themselves became the subject of legal proceed¬ 
ings A papyrus from the Zenon archives records a complaint of a debtor whose wife 
serving boy were seized and imprisoned by a creditor." 0 The petition requests the king 
to mete out the appropriate punishment “for the imprisonment of a free person. The same 
inducements against self-help are in evidence in the late first “"‘urywhena, prefect 
threatens to have a creditor beaten for having imprisoned a debtor and his wife_ T 
proper recourse in matters of debt recovery was the courts. In Roman law self-help was 
not penalized absolutely, for example in emergency situations where judicial protect^ 
was inadequate and where self-help was the only means to avoid irreparable damage, 
but the Lex Mia de vi publica in the late republican period prohibited extra-judicial expul¬ 
sion of possessors from the property of an owner. 113 


mpcairoz II 59269 (252/1 B.C.E.); POxy XXII 2351 (112 c.E.).PColZenon I 54K*>6 B££) appears to be a 
lifWnt situation — a lease of a vineyard where the tenants had paid only a small portion (90 10/12 
ZSSSSo 3/4 artabae^rent due in the first yea. Two (or five) yea, later the landlord attempted to 
collect the unpaid rent and the 50% penalty, but had not apparently renewed the lease^ 

i 09 Raphael Taubenschlag, “Self-help in Greco-Roman Egypt ” Opera Minora 

dawnictwo Naukowe, 1959), 2:135-141 (rep, from Archives d Histotre du droit oriental 4 [\9 ] 

no pColZenon II 83 (245/44 B.C.E.). 

111 PFlor 161= MChr II 80 (85 C.E.). 

N2Fritz Schulz, Classical Roman Law (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951), 45 . 

MDigesu, 48 6 Eadem lege tenetur. qui hominibus armatis possessorem dome agrove suo autnavi sun 
deieceril expugnaverit. ‘ He is subject under the same law [lex Mia] who with the help of amwd men - 
sembled makes a display of force and expels a possessor from his house, his field or his shop ( • • • >• 

Ulpianadds: si quis aliquemdeiecitexagro suo hominibuscongregatissineamus, vis pnvatae postulan 
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Only where self-help was made an explicit part of lease agreements was the sit¬ 
uation different. In such cases the lease specifically granted the lessor the right to arrest 
the lessees, the right to seize their sureties, and the right of execution on all of their prop¬ 
erty “as if by a legal decision’’ (KaSairEp ek 6ikt]s). 114 This provision is especially com¬ 
mon on leases where one of the contracting parties is a “Persian of descent” (TTepotis 1% 
ETTiyovqs), a pseudo-ethnic designation of persons to whom the right of asylum did not 
apply and who were therefore susceptible to personal execution in the case of default on 
a debt. 115 

In Palestine, as in most other areas of the ancient Mediterranean, there had been 
a legacy of self-help. But as elsewhere, the state tried to curtail the unlimited or vexatious 
use of self-help. Thus Deut 24:10-12 forbade a creditor from entering the house of a 
debtor to seize a surety; according to Exod 22:25-26, a cloak (to ipcmov) of a debtor had 
to be returned before sunset. 116 The Mishnah, in the spirit of Deuteronomy, required a 
creditor to use a court in recovering a debt. 117 

Self-help, nevertheless, seems sometimes to have been viewed rather less unfa¬ 
vorably. In the case of theft, the aggrieved party should not enter the thief’s house to 
recover his property, lest he himself be regarded as a thief; but he should be ready in pub¬ 
lic to “break his teeth” as an open demonstration of the wrong and then to recover his 
property. 118 

In the case of the Parable of the Tenants, the use of self-help by the owner is cer¬ 
tainly imaginable, but in that case it would have been just the sort of violence that both 
biblical law and Graeco-Egyptian and Roman laws sought to curtail. There is every rea¬ 
son to believe that judicial institutions existed in Jewish Palestine that allowed for debt 
recovery and for actions on default; indeed Q 12:58-59 takes such an institution for grant¬ 
ed. 119 In a realistic story of default and debt recovery, either the courts would have been 


possit, “Even if anyone should expel a person from his land by means of a crowd of un-armed men. he can 
be prosecuted for private violence” (48.7.5). The penalty for the use of armed force was deportation; for 
unarmed force, confiscation of one third of the offender’s property. 

1,4 See BGU IV 1122.24-29 (13 B.C.E.) and other texts cited there. 

I,5 0n the term, see John F. Oates, ‘The Status Designation: TTEPIHI, THI ETTirONHI,” YCS 18 (1963) 1- 
126; on the legal status, see Raphael Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the 
Papyri: 332 B.C.—620 A.D. (2d ed.; 2 vols.; Warsaw: Pantsowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1955) 531-32 

ll6 See Edward Neufeld, “Self-Help in Ancient Hebrew Law," RIDA 3e sdrie 5 (1958) 291-298. 

I,7 m. B. Mes. 9.13: “He who lends money to his fellow should exact a pledge from him only in court, and the 
[agent of the court] should not go into his house to take his pledge, as it is said, ‘You will stand outside’ 
[Deut 24:11].” 

,l8 '- B. Qam. 10:38: “Ben Bag Bag says, A person should not retrieve his own property from the household of 
another lest he appear to be a thief. And so did Ben Bag Bag say, A person should not steal what belongs 
to him from the house of a thief, lest he too appear to be a thief. But he should be ready [in public] to 
break his teeth and seize whatever is his own from [the thief’s] possession.” See Boaz Cohen, “Self-help in 
Jewish and Roman Law,” RIDA 3e sdrie 2 (1955) 107-133, esp. 120-27. 

119 See Ronald A. Piper, ‘The Language of Violence and the Aphoristic Sayings in Q: A Study of Q 6:27-36,” 
Conflict and Invention: Literary, Rhetorical and Social Studies on the Sayings Gospel Q, ed. John S. 
Kloppenborg (Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press International, 1995), 53-72. 
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mg their peers to spectacles of conspicuous consumption. Thomas’s parable, then, is 
either indifferent to the key ideological values inscribed by Mark’s parable, or critical of 
them. 


I suggest, then, reading Thomas’ story as a critical of wealth, inheritance, and sta¬ 
tus, and underscoring the fact that confidence in status displays — one of the interactions 
typical of ancient social relations — might not only be ineffective in securing its intend¬ 
ed results, but in this case led to catastrophic loss. Is this a viable interpretation? 

The early Jesus tradition is pervaded by sayings that appear to privilege poverty 
over wealth; 121 there is direct criticism of wealth and the wealthy. 122 The self-evident 
appropriateness of landholding patterns and the stability of inheritance are brought into 
question by the question about resurrection (Mark 12:18-27), as Horsley has shown, 123 
and by injunctions such as Q 12:22-30, which counsels against acquisitiveness, and Q 
12:33-34, which suggests that earthly treasures — the kinds of things that can be passed 
on to progeny — are fragile and transient. Mark’s comment that those who have left all 
for Jesus sake can expect to receive one hundredfold similarly undermine the usual 
expectations about the durability of land tenure and the stability of mechanisms of inher¬ 
itance. The story of Lazarus and the rich man, regardless of its authenticity, presupposes 
that the wealthy and their families are ultimately without resources coram Deo. 

Finally, the way in which status-displays are assumed to be effective and, in the 
end, reinforced by Mark’s use of Ps 117 is in stark contrast to the ideological texture of 
much of the early Jesus tradition. Not only do we have express admonitions that counsel 
against status display and status maintenance 124 and criticism of those who engage in such 
practices, 125 but the topic of several of Jesus’ parables have to do with the ineffectiveness 
of status displays. 126 

In sum: while Dodd and Jeremias’ attempts to provide a realistic reading for the 
Markan parable of the Tenants foundered, a careful comparison of Mark with Thomas and 
attention to the particulars of viticulture show that Thomas’ version of the parable is not 
only a realistically-cast story that is critical of wealth, inheritance, and status displays; it 
also coheres in various respects with other parts of the early Jesus tradition. 


,2, Q 6:20b; 7:22; 12:22-31; 16:13; Mark 12:41-44; James 2:5. 

I22 Q [6:24]; [12:16-20]; Mark 10:24-25; James 1:10-11; 2:6; 5:1. 

1-1 Richard A. Horsley, Jesus and the Spiral of Violence: Popular Jewish Resistance in Roman Palestine (San 
Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987), 236-37. 

,24 Q6:29; 14:11; Matt 6:1-4, 5-6, 16-18; Luke 14:7-11. 

,25 Q 12:43; Mark 12:38-39. 

,26 John S. Kloppenborg, ‘The Dishonoured Master (Luke 16,1-8a),” Bib 70 (1989) 474-495; David Landry, 
and Ben May, “Honor Restored: New Light on the Parable of the Prudent Steward (Luke 16:1-8a).” JBL 
119 (2000) 287-309; Willi Braun, Feasting and Social Rhetoric in Luke 14 (SNTSMS 85; Cambridge and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1995). 
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